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laboratories (see the references at the end of this chapter). One unifying
theme in these documents is the emphasis on careful assessment of the
type of biological waste to ensure the appropriate selection of a waste-
disposal strategy (e.g., decontamination, disinfection, sterilization, in-
cineration).

Reliance on autoclaving, incineration, or burial as a treatment or
disposal strategy is prevalent, although in some cases inappropriate.
While generally recognized as standard procedures, their efficacy is not
universal and their application is not always necessary.* Prudent, ef-
fective, and less costly alternative handling techniques exist for innoc-
uous as well as for hazardous biological wastes, t It is the responsibility
of investigators to characterize their biological wastes and judiciously
apply known techniques, materials, and equipment to minimize the
hazard to health and environment and the cost to the laboratory.

II.    DEFINING THE WASTE

The first step in managing any waste is to characterize it. For chemically
contaminated biological waste (CCBW) this step consists of identifying
types and sources of the waste; determining its rate of generation; and
describing its physical, chemical, and biological properties.

Typical examples of CCBW from rife-science laboratories include dead
animals and animal tissues, animal bedding and excrement, cell cultures,
and body fluids. The chemical contaminant usually results from admin-
istration of chemicals to determine their effects on life systems or ap-
plication of chemicals for a germicidal or disinfecting purpose. Typically,
the mass of the chemical or drug is quite small in comparison with the
mass of the biological substance. For example, an animal challenged
with a suspected carcinogen might contain only rnicrograms or milli-
grams of the challenge material. Similarly, plants used in agricultural
research laboratories may be treated with minute amounts of insecticide
or fungicide. Because the apparent physical properties of the combined
CCBW are usually the physical properties of the biological material
alone, it is quite common to manage CCBW in the same manner as

*Heat-resistant spores, animal carcasses, or some biological toxins (e.g., aflatoxin) may
not be effectively treated through the use of autoclaving.

tDisinfectants that contain active chlorine or iodine are useful for killing bacteria, bacterial
spores, viruses, rickettsiae, and fungi on large pieces of equipment subject to surface
contamination or in heat-sensitive materials whose subsequent use or effectiveness might
be compromised if autoclaved.